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ON GUARD. 
Ar midnight, on my lonely beat, 
When shadow wraps the wood and lea, 


A vision seems my view to greet 
Of one at home that prays for me. 


No roses blow upon her cheek— 
Her form is not a lover's dream— 

But on her face, so fair and meek, 
A host of holier beauties gleam. 


For softly shines her silver hair, 
A patient smile is on her face, 

And the mild lustrous light of prayer 
Around her sheds a moon-like grace. 


She prays for one that’s far away— 
The soldier in his holy fight— 

And begs that Heaven in mercy may 
Protect her boy and bless the Right! 


Till, though the leagues lie far between, 
This silent incense of her heart 

Steals o’er my soul with breath serene, 
And we no longer are apart. 


So gnarding thus my lonely beat, 
By shadowy wood and haunted lea, 
That vision seems my view to greet 
Of her at home who prays for me. 
Camp CAMERON, 


— 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


— 


Saturpay, SepreMBER 7, 1861. 


A POLITICAL CATECHISM FOR 
CHILDREN. 


‘T is the boast of the United States that our 
children imbibe political knowledge almost 
with their mother’s milk, and that our boys at 
school possess an experience of political affairs 
which is not surpassed by that of average citi- 
zeus of most foreign countries. We are not 
surprised, therefore, that we have received the 
foliowing PoviticaL CatecuismM, which appears 
to have been prepared by some very sensible 
American matron for the sake of her boys, and 
we commend it to the perusal of young men of 
all ages: 


Qvestiox. What is a Democrat, mamma? 

Answer. A Democrat, my dear, is a defunct 
species, of which you will find a finely-preserved 
stuffed specimen at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In 
their day Democrats were hearty patriots who 
sought the good of the whole country. These Dem- 

ocrats have now gone to the wars, aud are fighting 
the battles of the country against traitors. Nobody 
calls himself a Democrat nowadays except broken- 
down politicians who have no honest means of liv- 
ing, and who assume that title in the hope of being 
able to cheat and steal. 

QusstTion. What is a Republican, mamma? 

Answer. Republicans, my dear, were people 
who sought to prevent slavery entering the na- 
‘tional territories. As the question of slavery in 
the territories (and other places besides, perhaps) 
has been pretty thoroughly settled by the great 
Rebellion of the slaveholders under Jeff Davis and 

other traitors, there are no Republicans left now, 
except a few persons who desire places in the Cus- 
tom-house. 

Qctstion. What is the Democratic State Com- 
‘mittee, mamma? 

ANSWER. The Democratic State Committee, my 
cear, is composed of dead bodies which are so of- 
fensive in the sight of God and man that ro one 
has had the charity to bury them. In November 
next this unpleasant job will be done by the peo- 
ple at large. 

QvurEsTIOoN. What is a Breckinridge Democrat ? 

Answer. A Breckinridge Democrat is a person 
who desires to see this Union overthrown, and the 
rebellion of Jeff Davis successful. 

Question. What do the Breckinridge Demo- 
crats want; mamma ? 

ANsweErR. A very natural question, my dear. 
Some of them want offices under Jeff Davis: one 
wants licenses to sell Southern lottery tickets: an- 

other owns slaves and wants to bring them to New 
York: others have money owing to them at the 
South, and would like to get it: but most of them 
are mere vagabonds who want to see anarchy es- 
tablished in the hope of making something out of it. 

Question. What is coercion, mamma ? 

Answer. Coercion is resisting a robber who 
tries to plunder you. 

Question. What is compromise ? 

Answer. Compromise is giving the robber your 
purse, your watch, your coat, and your.boots, on 
condition that he leaves you your shirt-collar. 

Question. What is a fratricidal war? 

Answer. A fratricidal war is putting down 
thieves and traitors who happen to be your fellow- 
countrymen. The United States engaged in a 
fratricidal war when they chased and caught the 
traitor Burr: and they would have undertaken a 
fratricidal war against the traitor Arnold, in un- 
commonly short order, if they could have got at 

sim. 

Question. What is liberty of the press ? 

Axswen. The liberty of the press, as understood 
by the framers of the Constitution, is the right of 
publishing what you will, provided no one is in- 

jured thereby ; but the liberty of the press, as un- 
derstood by the friends of Jeff Davis, is the right 
of playing the sneak thief when one has not the 
courage to play the burglar. 

Question. What is State sovereignty ? 

ANSweER. State sovereignty, my dear, is a fine 
phrase under which bad men choose the laws which 


they will obey and the laws which they will break. 
It is anarchy raised into a system. 

Question. What is neutrality, mamma ? 

Answer. Neutrality, my dear, is meanly shirk- 
ing your duty as a citizen, and helping the enemy 
in a cowardly underhand way. A man who stands 
by and sees a poor fellow beaten to death by a 
rowdy is a neutral, and the model of those who are 
neutral in the present war. 

Question. What is the cause of the present 
war? 

Answer. This war, my dear, is the last dying 
struggle of slavery as a political power. If you 
have read histery aright, you must have learned 
that all great and powerful systems or bodies die 
hard. The Roman Catholic hierarchy, the divine 
rizht monarchies, the feudal oligarchies, all strug- 
gled very hard before they gave way to common 
sense and the rights of the people. Just so slav- 
ery, a8 an element of political power, is now mak- 
ing its last dying struggle, and you may depend 
upon it, it will fight to the last. But if you have 
read your Bible right, and have the true instincts 
of a free-born American boy in you, you can not 
doubt how the contest will end. 


- 


WE AN ARMY? 


Now that the Government of Mr. Lincoln is 
beginning to realize that we are at war in carn- 
est, it is to be hoped that no time will. be lost in 
organizing our vresent disorganized masses of 
volunteers into a regular army. There is a 
good deal of work to be done before this can be 
successfully achieved; but it-is believed that 
General M‘Clellan has the business in band, 
and is gradually elaborating it. 

Thus we are assured that the present con- 
fusing distinctions between the regiments con- 
tributed by the several loyal States are about to 
be abolished, and the whole body of volunteers 
to be fused into one army, and each regiment 
to be numbered as the —— regiment of the 
United States Army. At present, twenty-one 
States have sent forth men to fight under the 
old flag, to say nothing of the territories. Thus 
there are twenty-one First regiments of Volun- 
teers, at least twenty Second regiments, no end 
of Thirds and Fourths, and soon. This system 
of nomenclature naturally opens a door to much 
confusion and possibly grave mistakes. The 
system of distinguishing certain regiments as 
Massachusetts Volunteers or New York Volun- 
teers, moreover, implies a tacit recognition of 
the heresy of State Sovereignty which underlies 
the Southern rebellion. It is well, therefore, 
that it be abolished. Its abolition need not de- 
prive any State of the glory its volunteers may 
confer upon it. Every body will quickly learn 
to identify the new regiments: just as in Great 
Britain every body knows that the 79th and 
93d are Scotchmen, the Guards Englishmen, 
the 23d Welshmen, and the &8th Irishmen. 

We are also glad to hear that it is proposed 
to uniform all the volunteers in blue army 
cloth. In every battle that has been fought, 
fatal blunders have arisen from the similarity 
of the uniforms worn by our troops and those 
of the enemy. ‘The large plates which we have 
published, giving the uniforms of troops in both 
armies, might, with a few transpositions, have 
answered for either. It is absolutely necessary 
that our soldiers should be able to identify each 
other in battle. The very word used to de- 
scribe the costume of a soldier—uniform—ex- 
plains the necessity for the proposed reform. 

Other and graver changes are requisite, how- 
ever, if our army is to be made serviceable. 
The system of electing officers is not working 
well. The troubles which have arisen in sey- 
eral of our New York regiments show that the 
judgment of the privates can not always be re- 
lied upon for the selection of the best company 
officers: nor have the latter been invariably 
right in the choice of field-officers. In the 
best-officered regiments now in the field the 
election of officers was a farce. ‘The coloncl 
chose his major, captains, and lieutenants, and 
the privates wiscly confirmed his choice. In 
all probability a strict application of the new 
rules requiring all officers to undergo an exam- 
ination by a Board would accomplish a similar 
result for regiments less fortunately organized, 
if the Board would do its duty fearlessly. Large 
latitude should, however, be granted to com- 
manding officers in the matter of suspending 
or cashiering incompetent subordinates. The 
officers of every mutinous company ought, for 
instance, to be reduced to the ranks at once; 
for the mutiny is complete evidence of their in- 
capacity. In like manner commanding gen- 
erals should be empowered to promote good 
men without useless formalities: several hun- 
dred first-rate officers of volunteers could thus 
be obtained from the non-commissioned ranks 
of the regular army. 

Again, it should begin to be understood 
that the nation ‘is really at war, and that the 
time for playing at soldiers has passed. De- 
serters should be shot. Spies should be hanged. 
Insubordinate officers should be degraded at 
once. Breaches of the rules of the service 
should be promptly punished. It should be 
made clear, in a word, that the work in hand is 
seripus, and not © mere farce. Nothing demor- 
alizes an army so quickly as lax discipline and a 
loose impunity for military offenses. A few 

examples of rigor are a cheap price to pay for 
efficiency and good discipline. General But- 
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ler’s Order of the Day announcing his retire- 
ment from the command at Fortress Monroe is 
a bitter satire on the slip-shod manner in which 
we are conducting the war. Ifa Napoleon had 
been in command he would have shot half a 
dozen field-officers of that garrison long ago. 


rls 
ONLY ONE WAY OUT. 


Ovr present difficulties can have but one solu- 
tion. People speak lightly of two governments as 
a possible result of the struggle. The sooner we 
clear our minds of that delusion the better. The 
Administration has no power to divide the country, 
nor to consent to its division. It is not dealing 
with a foreign power, nor with rebellious provinces ; 
it is contending with a tremendous conspiracy, 
which can be successful in one way only, and that 
is by overthrowing the Government. 

The traitors, like Mr. Breckinridge and Governor 
Magoffin, who until lately have thought they could 
serve the rebellion more effectually by nominally 
remaining within constitutional forms, begin to 
show their teeth, but not their ferocity, more plain- 
ly. In common wit& the papers that openly advo- 
cate rebellion under the mask of resisting what 
they call unconstitutional acts of the Administra- 
tion, they ery out for peacc, and to divide if it ig 
found that the rebels and the Government can not 
agree. | 

Suppose, then, that to-day an armistice is de- 
clared; that the rebels are invited to state upon 
what terms they will lay down their arms, what 
would be the result ? 

In the first place, the proposition would be a con- 
cession either that the Government despaired of 
reducing them, or that they had justifiable occa- 
sion for arming against it. ‘They would then natu- 
rally require guarantees that their control of the 
Government should never }.-reafter be questioned ; 
that the discussion of questions disagreeable to 
them should be suppressed; and that it should be 
understood that the Government of the country 
was a league of States, from which any State might 
at will withdraw. In order to secure the strict 
observance of the stipulations they would claim to 
maintain every where a sufficient military force to 
prevent serious opposition or disturbance. In a 
word, they would do what conquerors always do to 
make their conquest sure. 

This is upon the supposition that the Govern- 
ment asks the terms of the rebels for remaining 
united with the rest of us. But suppose that thev 
prefer to leave us to our own destruction, then what 
terms are they likely to propose ? 

As their next neighbors; we must agree not to 
irritate them; to be their faithful allies; to send 
back all their escaping slaves; to respect their 
slave-trade; and, in general, to perform all the du- 
ties of an obedient tributary province. Because 
they certainly would be greater fools than any 
body believes them to be, if when an enemy asks 
them to make their own terms of peace, they did 
not secure the permanence of that peace by estab- 
lishing their own undoubted supremacy. 

The friends of “* peace,” who know as well as the 
rest of us that peace now necessarily means sur- 
render, have only to ask themselves whether they 
think the people of the loyal States of this country 
will agree to such conditions. When they con- 
sider themselves conquered, they will, of course, 
yield to the conqueror’s terms, but not before. And 
there is no middle ground. For suppose that the 
rebels say we only want to be let alone. What do 
they mean? They mean that they wich the va 
ernment would allow every State to go out of the 
Union whenever it chooses, and take what it can 
lay its hands on, as it goes. Thatis the least con- 
ceivable condition they could make, and that is 
simply absurd, because it is sheer anarchy. 

The demagogues who have incited rebellion 
against the Government of the United States have 
got a great deal more than they bargained for. 
They firmly believed that the Democratic party of 
the North would unite with them in coercing the 
Government to consent to its own destruction. But 
they find the great mass of men who have hitherto 
acted with that party giving all they have and are 
to support that Government. Only ‘a few desper- 
ate political gamblers among us feebly try to aid 
treason and comfort rebellion. All men see that 
there is but one way out of our difficulties: either 
absolute victory or complete surrender. 


ABOUT NEWSPAPERS. 

THE Lounger in this Week/y and the Fe: » Chair 
in Harper’s Monthly are such goo! friends that 
whatever is said of the one is sure to interest the 
other. Therefore when the Lounger lately saw in 
the Tribrne that something had heen said in J/ar- 
per'’s Monthly which was absurdly inconsistent 
with something said in the Weekly, he instantly 
wondered if it were his friend the Easy Chair that 
might be involved. And to the great satisfaction 
of his friendship he found that it was not. 

The subject upon which inconsistent statements 
were said to have been made was the newspaper, its 
real power and influence. The Tribune hinted that 
while the Monthly said that the papers follow the 
public in this country, the Weekly had “ appre- 
hended the most disastrous results from the mere 
pépular misapprehension of the wishes of a well- 
known journal, so great was its influence over the 
public mind.” 

Induced by his friendly relation with the Weekly 
and his regard for the Easy Chair in the Monthly, 
the Lounger has looked to see what had been re- 
cently said upon the subject in their columns. As 
both opinions are denounced as ‘‘ extremes” by the 
Tribune, he glanced first, and a little nervously 
(such is a Lounger’s sensibility to possible cegsure), 
at what he had himself written. 

He finds in the Weekly for July 20 three articles 
in his column bearing upon the question, In these 


articles the Lounger speaks of those who may pois. 
on or debauch the public mind, and thereby do all 
they can to effect a purpose; of those who imperil 
the country by hints or innuendoes; and of what a 
shrewd newspaper might do in a certain emergency 
All these things imply that a newspaper has pow. 
er and influence of some kind. That was the Loun- 
ger’s opinion on the 20th of July, as it is upon the 
7th of September. 

Looking, then, at what the Easy Chair may have 
said upon the subject, he finds that in the Septem. 
ber number of the Magazine, that worthy four. 
legged friend also speaks of newspapers, and says: 
“Do they control public opinion, or are they cou- 
trolled by it? is 
country, at least, it is pretty well settled that they 
follow. * * * * Why then does any body care 
what the newspaper says? Because it talks s0 
loud. Because it talks so positively. Because it 
so unwillingly retracts or corrects. Because it so 
freely asperses motives. Because it believes so 
easily what will make a sensation. Because it ig 
such an inveterate and vituperative gossip. Be. 
cause it talks toa hundred thousand people at once, 
These are the things that make its immense re. 
sponsibility, and this is the kind of importance {t 
has ” 


This is undoubtedly the kind of power and in- 
fluence which every largely circulated newspaper 
has; and it must be carefully distinguished from 
the simple good sense, perception, judgment, and 
logic which may characterize the writers for it. 
A loud brawler in a public meeting may perplex 
and confound the proceedings, but you could hard- 
ly say with justice that he controlled the opinion 
of the meeting. Men may be goaded into foolish 
actions by a brazen clamor, but you would hardly 
declare that their opinions had been changed by it. 
The Easy Chair itself concedes ‘‘ importance” to 
the opinion of a paper ; and it is just the importance 
of importunate persistence and clamor: or, as it 
says, ‘‘ the importance of a paper’s opinion comes 
from the tremendous sonority and echo with which 
itis spoken.” But controlling public opinion is a 
very different affair. 

It is clear enough, however, that ther: cculd 
not have been the conflicting opinions me: ioned 
by the Tribune. The Lounger, therefore, <: tisticd 
that neither he nor his friend the Easy Ch ir are 
hit, proffers his sympathy to those who are. 


SUPPORTING THE ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue defense and preservation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States devolve upon the pres- 
ent Administration, The first duty of that Goy- 
ernment is to act in the most vigorous and compre- 
hensive manner, forgetting parties and partisans, 
and aiming only at the restoration of the unques- 
tioned supremacy of the will of the people consti- 
tutionally expressed. The first duty of all patri- 
otic citizens is to give the heartiest support to that 
Administration, because they can in that manner 
only help to secure the great result. If the meas- 
ures of the Administration are dangerous, Congress 
will call it to strict account. If the, are halting 
and inadequate, the people will speak in a tone not 
to be mistaken. 

The dodge of the politicians in this State who 
favor the Davis conspiracy, is to insist that the 
Administration is not acting in good faith; that it 
realy wants the Government to be destroyed, and 
is only pretending to save it. The assumption is 
as reasonable as that a man in a leaky boat at sea 
is only making believe bale her out, and really 
wants her to go down. - For, of course, if the Gov- 
ernment is not saved the party under whore :«! 
ministration it was destroyed would be annilii!:.': 

To call upon the Administration to prove that | 
does not wish Davis and his crew to succeed, is 
like asking a man who is risking life and limb in 
fighting with the fire that threatens to consume his 
house, his family, and his property, to prove that 
he does not want to see the house burn down. 
How can a mother prove that she does not want to 
beat out the brains of her child, except by doing 
all she can to shield him from every blow? 

There is not a man of common capacity in the 
free States who seriously believes that the Presi- 
dent is not as earnestly loyal to the Government 
as Washington was. Whetl.cr he fully compre- 
hends the emergency may possilly be a question 
to some minds. But no man would honestly insist 
that so far as he thought danger threatened the 
Government he was not profoundly sincere in his 
efforts to avert it. 

All faithful citizens, {licrc fore, will unite to hold 
up his hands; while ali who treacherously insinu- 
ate, to gratify their partisan malignity, that the 
Administration really seeks the ruin of the Govern 
ment, art doing all they dare and can to hold up 
the hands of Jeff Davis. 


— 


WAKING UP. 

THE heartiness with which every act of vigor in 
the conduct of our affairs is hailed, is a sre sign 
of the spirit of the people. The just complaiat of 
the Administration is, not that it is not honest, or 
patriotic, or well-intentioned, but that it seers to 
awake so slowly to the scope of the occasion. 

Why, for instance, is every thing to be dcne? 
On the 24th of August jt is announced that the 
carrying of letters by express companies 1s (0 be 
suppressed, 
pend the Daily News and other treasonable papers 
in the city was expected to arrive. 

Why, then, are not all the treasonable papers in 
the land at once suspended, not stopped in this or 
that city, or in this or that mail, but suspended 
altogether ? 

Why was not the communication of treason by 
express companies stopped long ago? ; 

Why, when the habeas corpus is suspended, as 
may constitutionally be in cases of rebellion, is not 
the officer in charge of the prisoner instructed to 
make that return to the writ ? 

Why, when the passport system is justly estab- 
lished, is it not made effective at the most doubtful 


Do they lead or follow ? In ‘an 


On the previous day the order to SUs-  guaé 
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and dangerous points, instead of being virtually 
relinquished there ? 

Why are women, notorious agents of treason, 
openly countenanced, socially, by high officers of 
the Government ? 

Why, when loyal citizens are imprisoned at 
Richmond, are men tuken in arms against the 
United States feasted and allowed honorably to go 
at large upon a foolish promise of doing so no more ? 

Why, in general, after four mouths of open, 
active, desperate war, following months and years 
of careful hostile preparation, does the Administra- 
tiun seem so slowly to open its eyes and so reluct- 
antly believe in battle ? 

4m, Such questions are asked by thousands in no 
qiptious or disloyal spirit, and with the fullest al- 
lowance for all the difficulties with which the Ad- 
ministration has been forced to contend. They are 
asked too by those who see that the movement of 
the Administration is constantly forward. It has 
not gone backward—but it has not gone forward 
fast enough. At such a time it should lead, not 
follow, the popular feeling ; and that very leading 
would deepen and strengthen the popular faith. 
The people naturally expect that every power nec- 
essary to preserve the existence of their Government 
will be assumed; and they stand ready in Con- 
gress to justify and approve the assumption. <A 
Dill of indemnity or a bill of impeachment, as Sen- 
ator Sherman says, confronts the Administration in 
the exercise of every strong measure necessary to 
the creatend. But it need have no fear that any 
vigor will be censured. It should rather ask itself 
what will confront it if it hesitates and delays and 
incessantly tries: half measures. 

And it must bear with question and criticism, so 
it be fair and not querulous. ‘The people of this 
country are reasonable. They do not feel that a 
truly active man or Administration is inactive. 
They knew that they need not spur General Jack- 
son in °32. They knew that there was no need of 
spurring Washington in ‘94. They have no doubt 
of the tidelity of the Administration; and they 
hope that it is now thoroughly awake and dressed 


vurthe day. 


THE SURGEONS’ PAROLE 
Tuerr has been some surprise and regret ex- 


pressed that several of our surgeons who were cap- 
tured at Bull Run should have given their word 


not to take up arms against the conspiracy. The 
revret is that they have so far recognized the re- 
bellion. 

The truth of the matter is, that thev were taken 
while in attendance upon our wounded, and they 
were told that they could not return to Sudbury 
church to continue their dutics unless they gave 
their word not to serve again upon our side. They 
had, therefore, to decide whether they would aban- 
don our wounded soldiers to die uncared for. And 
as they had gone upon the field especially to take 
care of them, the surgeons are surely not to be very 
sharply censured for their conduct. It is not a 
course Which loses us their services, for they may 
go upon duty in our forts and camps. Nor does it 
materially strengthen the conspiracy; for their 
word merely implies that there was a force sufli- 
cient to constrain their action. It concedes nothing 
to the rightfulness of the force. 


WASHINGTON UPON REBELLION, 


Wuew the Whisky Insurrection broke out in the 
eastern counties of Pennsylvania in 1794, Wash- 
ington said: “If the laws are to be so trampled 
upon with impunity, and a minority, a small one 
too, is to dictate to the majority, there is an end 
put at one stroke to republican government.” 

Washington issued his proclamation on the 7th 
of August, 1794, declaring that, if tranquillity were 
not previously restored, on the Ist of September 
foree would be employed to compel submission to 
the laws. On the same day he made a requisition 
fur twelve thousand men, afterward inereasetl to 
fifteen thousand. He appointed Governor Lee, of 
Virginia, to the chief command, and Lee marched 
with the fifteen thousand men in two divisions, 
“ This great military array,” says the historian, 
“extinguished at once the kindling elements of a 
civil war by making resistance desperate.” 

Every thing that Washington said at that period 
is of the most singular interest tous now. In writ- 
ins of the soldiers to Governor Lee he speaks of 


the enlichtened and patriotic zeal for the Con- 


iitution ant the laws, which had led them cheer- 
fully to quit their families, homes, and the com- 
torts ofa private life, to undcrtake, and thus far to 
perform, a lone and fatieninge march, and to en- 
fer and endure the hardships and privations of 
itary Life No citizen of the United States 

ever be envayved in a service more, important 


their country. 
and 


It is nothing Jess than to con- 

eserve the blessings of that revolu- 

ich, at much ex pense of blood ant treasure, 
tuted us a free and independent nation.” 

When the disturbance was quelled, he said: 
it has afforded an occasion for the people of this 

utry te show their abhorrence of the result, and 

attachment to the Constitution and the laws; 

I believe that five times the number of militia 
was required would have come forward, if it 
Pect necessary, in support of them.” 

; “sove rnor Lee, of Virginia, was the ** Licht Horse 
irry ofthe Revolution: peculiarly dearto Washe- 
uigton, Who in youth had loved Lee’s mother. He 
Was also the father of General Robert Lee, now in 
arms against that same Constitutiomand those laws. 
Where does General Lee suppose that Washington, 
Were he now living, would he found? Would he 
stand side by side with the Virginian Lee, who 
strikes at the heart of his country; or shoulder to 
shoulder with the Virginian Scott, whose latest 


years are bright with the sacred light of patriot- 
ism 


} 


hed 


= 
NOW AND THIEN. 
lim Richmond Enquirer, in speaking of the cap- 
a by the rebels of Colonel F. C. Carrington, a 
irginian, who foucht gallantly for his country at 
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Manassas, says: ‘‘ His eloquence and his arms 
have proved alike futile aguinst his mother State. 
He has disgraced himself, not her.” 

When the first Gontinental Congress met in 
Philadelphia, Patrick Henry, says Irving, scouted 
the idea of sectional distinctions, “ All America,” 
said he, ‘‘isthrownintoone mass. Where are vour 
landmarks, vour boundaries of colonies? ‘They are 
all thrown down. The distinction between Vir- 
pinians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and New 
is no more, 
American.” 

So sail the great Virginian patriot, long before 
the union that formally merged Virginians and 
New Yorkers in Americans. So says every patrivt 
now, pledzing, as he did, life and fortune and sacred 
honor in the same great cause of free, popular, con- 
Stitutional government. 


lam nota Virginian, but an 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


GOYON AND DE MLRODE. 
A LAY OF LEICESTER SQUARE. 
Ah! ‘gve a you eerd ze news wheech ‘ave occur Joost now ? 
Monsignor de Merode wiz Goyon ‘ave von row. 
Ze General demand, and Monsignor deny, 
surrender of Zouave for some offense to try. 


To General Goyon, of Monsignor Mérode, 

Ze ansare, in Inglees exprased, vas ** You be blowed; 
I vill a not giv op ze unfortunate to you: 

Your mastére ees von rhog, von ombog, and von doo!” 


Ze Général Goyon, to hear zi« bad language 

Spoke of Napoléon, flew into von gre&t rage; 

** Aha l"? he ery, **ze coat protects you what you wears, 
Llse | wode give you two great boxes on Ze ears, 


** Take off your priestly robbs which keeps your shoulders 
warth, 

And I of General will change ze uniform 

Zat now on your honneur | ‘ave inflicted stain, 

1 may you render satisiaction on Ze plain." 


Monsignor de Mcrode replied, ** You'll me excuse; 
Ze offer to accept, for why 1 most refuse.” 

‘+ Monsignor de Mérode,” say General Govon, 
‘To me it plain appears Zat you are von poltron. 


‘*Ze boxes of your cars vat causes you no pain, 
Since as you Zem accept zey morally remain, 
Behold, you see ze tip of zis extended toe ; 
Conceive Zat you arrest ze kick I make just so!" 


Monsignor de did zereupon retreaf, 

Like von small dog wiz tail between his hinder feet, 

Zev soldier of him claimed eurrender by-and-by, 

And svat him down to eat von plate of omble pie, 

A Man or Higu Famtiy.—Iit is not generally known 
that M. Blondin is connected with one of the most illus- 
trious families of the English Peerage. The great funam- 
bulixt is confidently asserted to be a scion of the House of. 
Sumerset. 

A Woman TO bE Envirp.—The wife of a poor Curate 
writes, sichingly, as follows: ‘I see that the Sultan is al 
ways appearing in public with a new Ilatt. I wonder if 
the Sultana exercises the same privilege, and can come 
out as often as she likes with a new Bonnet." 

ADVICE THAT NEVER WILL BE FOLLOWED.—A woman 
sheuld never marry. Previous to marriage, she is an An- 
vel; whereas after marriage, she is nothing more than a 
Woman !—One who admires Women Jar too generally 
ever to givea sel fi sh pref rence fo One. 

Very SHooranie.—A new journal i+ announced, to be 
entitled The Guiver. We understand that a leading f-at- 
ure in it will be an ‘arrowing tale called The Beau. 

ADVICE TO THE INTEMPERATE.—If you will ‘*crink hke 
a fish,” let it be then like the gold fish, whose entire clobe 
contains nothing but water. 

ies he has attached 


Styvtel—What every coxcomb tan 

to his gait. 

A Methodist preacher, whose hearers were in the habit 
of yoing to sleep over his preaching», bonght a tin whistle, 
and one Sunday, when he saw a godly number under the 
somnolescent influence, he drew forth his whietle and blew 
a shrill shriek. In an instant the whole congrevation \ 
awake and upon their feet, staring at the minister, at each 
other, and wondering what in the name of human nature 
ix tocome next. ** Lou'’re a set of smart specimens of hu- 
manity, ain’t yout” said the divine whistler, as he slowly 
gazed around on the astonished assemblage. ‘** When I 
preach the Gospel to you, you all go to slec p; 
ment I go to playing the devil you're all wide awake, up 
and a coming, like a rush of hornets ith a pole in their 
nest.” 

When people sav Necessity hes 
et the 


A SAYINGST 
no law,” they must owely f 

A genuine Jonathan, seiourning on the banks of Louch 

Neagh, svys, in proot of the petrifying property of its wa- 

ters, that an old fisherman in that neighborhood, known 


by the seb ref of Huge Trout, has immersed his legs so 
long and ro often in the lake that they have petrified, and 
he now always hones his razors upon what used to he his 


shin bones, 


Most mien have in their souls no locomotives «trong 
enough to draw « train ot thought. 
“Til neither te'l my age for the census or the sover- 


eign,” salt cook, mort resolutely, te her master, who was 

prepering for the enumerator. ‘* Very well, then, I'll put 

you « sixty-five,” was the cool reply “Upon my 

honor, Sir, | was only fifty-nine last birthtay,” said 

The storms of adversity are wholesome, though, like 
Fnow-storms, their are not always en, 

A Moper Orrrorn.—A certain militia captain command. 
ed the compoiny, and on one ocensioen, while drilling 
this limb ot the nation’s bulwark in the art of ** erim-vis- 
aged war,.”’ the citizen soldiers having got into an inex- 
tricable -narl, it was found necessary to stop the bening 
of the drum. Instead of the uerual phrase, ** Halt," our 
commander bawled ont, somewhat pettixhly, Stop that 
drumming!" Not understanding order, the musician 
continued to perform his ** paddediddles” and tlamme- 
diddk #”* with as much vigor as ever. **Stop that drum- 
ming !* shouted our hero a second time; but the uncen- 
scious drummer, with head erect and foot on the move, 
still went on. ‘The indignant captain could bear it no 
longer; marching directly up to the musician, he drew 
bis ** battle blade’ with a flourixh, anc plunged it through 
both heads of the instrument, exciaiming, in a voice of 
thunder, ** There, confound you, now rub-a-dub if you 
can!" 

“\fa, get down on your hands and knees a minnte, 
please.” ‘What on garth shall I co that for, pet?” 
**’Cause want to drawn elephant.” 

- — - 

A gentleman said to his wife, a few evenings since, as 
they were talking over the war, ** The measie<—wi y that 
ix a mo-t onmilitary disease for treops to be sick with.” 
she replied, is a very common sickeess with 
the infantry.” 

Bab, how is your sweet-heart eetting along 

ty well; she says I needn't call cny more,’ 


Pret. 


— 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


PREPARATIONS OF THE KEBELS IN VIRGINIA, 

Tur New York Times says: ** There appears to be little 
doubt that the rebel Army at Mana ind in that viein- 
itv is now made more numerous than it has ewer been be- 
fore, whatever ite appointment= may be, 
atter the Bull Run batt] the rebel leaders m tide extras r. 
dinary exertions to concentrate troop- in Virwinia, in an- 
ticipation of another and more formidable demon-tration 
by the National Army, and the re-ult, it is underst 
b. en the transfer of large forces from ‘Tennes= 
been held there for the detense of the Mir-is-ippi, towether 
with all that could be spared from the Cotton States, in- 
chiding a portion of Brage’s command at Pensacola In 
addition to all this the work of improvemment—tor it can be 
called nothing else—has been steadily going on in Virginia. 
The Marviand side of the Potomac is now filled with retu- 
gees fre Hn Loucon and other counties, who have fled to 
avoid this impresement, in some Instances driving over 
their «tock to save it from the marauders, and in others 
leaving every thing behind, glad even to escape with their 
lives." 

ARRESTS FOR TREASON, 

Several parties have been arrested on suspicion of trea- 
son —inelnding the Mayer of Washington, the Raltimore 
Police Commissioners, and numercus others ney beld in 
durance at Fort Lafayette, and two or three Madie« in 
Washington have also been placed under arrest upon 
charyes of communicating with the rebels. Among them 
are the wife of Senator Gwin, Mrs. Greenough, and Mrs. 
Phillips, wife of an ex-member of Congress from Alabama, 
and her two daughters. The houses of these ladies have 
been surrounded by a strong military guard, and the in- 
mates held in close custody. 

M ‘CULLOCH’S MOV EME NTS IN WESTERN MISSOURL, 

We learn that the Union men in the southwestern part 
of Missouri are greatly harassed by the rebel forces, thou- 
sanda_of them being compelled to abandon their homes. 
About ten thousand of General M‘Culloch’s army are 
marching ,northward, an advance-guard having reached 
as far as Lebanon on the road to Rolla, 


MORE SKIRMISHES. 

Active military operations continue in Missouri. We 
learn from Cairo that a battle took place on Monday night 
at twelve o'clock at Charleston, between the Union force, 
about 250 strong, consisting of the Twenty-second Illinois 
Regiment, under command of Colonel Dougherty, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant-Colonel Ransom, of the Eleventh 
Illinois Regiment. The rebel force was estimated at 600 
to 7) men, and commanded by Colonel Hunter, of Jeff 
Thompson's army. The Union force was victorious, com- 
pletely routing the rebels, killing forty and taking seven- 
teen prisoners, 

Captain Haleman, with fifty mounted mes, left Bird's 
Point at about six o'clock the same evening for Charleston, 
to join the forces under ( colonel Dougherty, but failed to 
form a junction with them. They met a party of rebels 
about one hundred strong, and gave them battle, killing 
two and taking thirty-three prisoners; they also captured 
thirty-five horses, without the loss of a man. 

A PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR GAMBLE. 

Phe following proclamation has been issued by Governor 
Gamble : 

** Whereas the power of the civil authority is insufficient 
to protect the lives and propertyceof the citizens of the 
State, I, Hamilton R. Gamble, Governor of Missouri, do 
hereby call into the active service of the State forty-two 
thousand men of the militia of the State, assigning six 
thousand as the quota to each military district, which i+ 
the same as a Congressional district. The force thus called 
into service will be, as far as possible, a vol” . er force, 
and will consist of ten thousand cavalry © .. thirty-two 
thousand infantry. If the number of volunteers should 
exceed this requisition the excess will be held as a reserve 
corps. If there should be a deficiency it may become 
necessary to resort to a draft. The Adjutant-General 
will issue to the Division Inspectors of the several military 
districts the orders necessary to carry into effect this réq- 
uisition. ‘The foree calle | out will be for six months, un- 
less peace in the State sh: il be sooner restored. Arms will 
be furnished aa rapidly as they can be had. 

‘‘Given undermy kand and seal of the State, at Jeffer- 
son City, this 24th day of August, in the year Is%!. 

the Governor, H. 

“M. Oniven, Secretary of State.” 
TRAITORS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 

The investigation of the Potter Committee, it is said, 
has resulted in reporting fully two hundred employes in the 
several departments at Washington as persons who can not 
be relied upon as loyal to the Government, 

BOUNTY FOR VOLUNTEERS, 

The State of New York has adopted a policy which it 
would be well for other States to follow. An order has 
been issued from head-quarters at Albany, giving a bounty 
of two dollars a man to any person who may bring ina 
company of thirty-two voluntecers:to the service of the 
Crovernment, 

OF TUE SECESSION TRESS, 


Last w t Vhiladelphia, the Marshal seized and 
stopped the cireulation of the New York ers and the 
Chriatian ¢ . former sheet depends « hiefly on 
ita thy Support, aml the of 
its iseu t direetion must affect it seriouwdy. At 
Allentown, Ponnsvivania, the sheriff has found it necessary 


to on (two di-union papers from the 


The ‘onneylvania) Jefersonten has been 


taken pre-e ion of by the er l, who detest its secession 
pro iviti The (hiv) moerat has 
been destroyed on account ct its hostile -entiments toward 


the Government. 

(in 24th orders were received at the Post.Office here for- 
bidding the tranemiseion of the Jurrnal oF Commerce, the 
Nears, the Day-Dook, and the RBreoklyn 
through the mails of the United States. News-dealers will 
not send them with other dailics, and the Marshals seize 
them wherever found, The Allegvhanian, a Weetern Vir- 
vinian secession sheet, was extinguished on Thursday 
night, in revenge for an attack upon a meeting at which 
Crovernor Thomas was speaking. ‘The Bridgeport Farmer 
was utterly destroyed on Friday by a party of returned 
volunteers. This paper was the met abusive ef any of its 
kind in the Northern States. The 7rve American at 
Trenton, Now Jersey, has suecumbed to populer opmicon 
and seuspended publication, remarking that as it can pot bx 
circulated, it micht as well save the « Xpense primtiz 
The press fever has also broken out in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, where, one night last week, the Gaertte oflice w be- 
set hy an excited crowd, in consequence of certain remarka 
about the Delaware soldiers, 

NEW STATE OF KANAWIIA, 

The members of the Convention of "Weatern Virginia, 
in ssioen at Wheeling, du not seem dispored to follow the 
rivice of Attorney-General Bates, but have decided to es- 
tablic-h a new State. Their action is to be submitted to 
the people at the election of Delegates to a Con-titutional 
Convention, and may be reversed. The boundaries of the 
new State, to le called Kanawha, may be enlarged by per- 
mitting certain sdjoining counties to come in if they should 
desire to do so 

;OMBARDMENT OF GALYFSTON, 

The city of Galveston, Texas, was subjected to a pretty 
eevere bombardment by the United States war vers ls 
Serth Carolina and Dart, on Monday, the 5th instant. 
They continued to throw shells into the city for half an 
heur, doing considerable damage. The batteries on shore 
responded, and it was thought that the South Carolina 
had received some hurt, aa it was observed that she was 
undergoing repairs after the fight was over. The citizens 
of Galveston sent a protest on board, under a flag of truce, 
against the alleged violation of the rules of war in shellin 
the city without giving notice to remove the women . 
children. These facts we learn from Southern sources, 


THE ““SUMTER™ AT CURACOA, 


Lotters from Curacoa, concerning the pirate Stwméer. 
state that this craft was refused admittance to the = 
of Cienfuegos, aud was compelled to anchor below the fort, 


at the entrance. Her six prizes, nowever, went inside, 
The Steer shortly after was taken with an apprehension 
that a National war vessel was in pursuit of her: she ac- 
cordingly retired precipitately, leaving her prizes in the 
harbor. She subsequently captured two American vessels, 
leaded with provisions. On the 2d inst., she was in the 
vicinity of Maturin, on the coast of Venezuela. The Gov- 
ernor of Curacoa had eaid that, if the pirate desired again 
to enter that harbor, it would not be allowed to do sa 
This deeivion should have becn made earliér. 


THE “JEFF DAVIS” AT PORTO RICO, 


A correspondent at Ponee, Porto Ries, gives a full ree 
pert of the arrival of the privateer Jef Daris in that port. 
She mounted five guns and had sixty men on board. Ten 
men were sent ashore for provisions, but they not being 
allowed toland, the privatcer wag compelled to go in under 
the twenty-four hours’ neutrality rule of the Queen of Spain. 
The Captain General sent the war steamer Herman Cortez 
out-ide the harbor to see that she obey ed, as well as to 
watch her subequent movements. The rebel captain 
bowsted that he had taken six prizes, and was then about 
to look atter a New York vessel with specie on beard. Le 
had bearded the Baltimore brig Francis Jane and given 
to her commander a formidable-looking protection paper. 


BALL AT LONG BRANCH. 


The hoarders at the various hotels at Long Branch, in 
conjunction with some of the patriotic citizens of New 
York, gave a ball at the Mansion Hlouse, on Thursday 
evening, in honor of Mrs. President Lincoln. The occa- 
sion was a most gratifying one to all concerned. During 
the afternoon an exhibition of the coast life-aavi Ap- 
paratus was given for the gratification of the distinguished 
guest, under the supervision of Ex-Governor Newell, the 
superintendent of the stations in that dietrict. A large 
number witnessed the experiments. 


GEORGIA GOING TO SECEDE AGAIN. 

There are pretty strong indications that Georgia is about 
to secede from the Southern Confederacy. Governor Brown 
has recalled all the troops of that State from Virginia, and 
in a recent proclamation he says there is a disposition on 
the part of the new Government to ignore State righta, 
and he feared that at the end of the present war the great 
battle of State sovereignty would have to be fought ever 
again. 

THE SOUTHERN PRODUCE LOAN, 

The Richmond Enquirer says that the Treasury Depart- 
ment is already in receipt of voluminous returns from al- 
most every port of the South, pledging cotton, rice, tobac- 
co, grain, and money ; and the aggregate of these subecri 
tions can not now fall short of from twenty to th mill. 
ions of dollars, and will doubtless be swelled to Sty or 
over one hundred millions when al! the lists are brought 
in, and the canvass ia fully completed, 


PRIVATEERING AT CHARLESTON, 


The Charleston papers advertise shares for sale fi 1 
privateer schooner Beauregard. There is an abundance 
privateer material vet in the Southern porte. In Charles- 
ton alone there are the steamships Nashville, 1280 tons; 
the /sabel, 1115 tons; and the Catawba, 407 tons; ships 
Vackinaw, 1094 tons; and John Ravenel, 700 tons; bar 
Etiwan, 325 tons; and brig: Emma Eger, 196 tona; 
Louise, 175 tons. 


THE NEW ORLEANS BATTERING-RAM, 


The New Orleans battering-ram, which ts to destroy the 
blockading squadron at the mouth of the Miesiesippl, and 
all the rest Of creation if necessary, was launched on the 
lith ult. The “thing” draws twelve feet of waten 


PERSONAL, 


Senator Wilson, of Maseachuzette, has been tendered, 
and has accepted, a position on the staff of General M(lel- 
lan. He has been induced the more readily to secept frore 
the advantages such a position will give him as Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 

A lady Richmond correspondent of the Mobile News saya 
that that city is very gay at present. The writer, talkin 
of Mrs. Jefferson Davie, says: ** While here, Mrs. Dav 
received company every evening in her own parlor, and, 
as it was etiquette, we did ourselves the honor of paying 
our respects. I found her most affable, and an exceeding- 
ly intelligent and sprightly talker; and, with her finished 
usage du monde, she is peculiarly fitted to do honor te our 
Executive mansion." 

Mrs. Sue A. Carter Foster, of Murfreeshoro, North Cas 
olina, the wife of Charles Henry Foster, has applied for a 
divorce, on the ground that her husband is an abolitionist. 

t-x-Minister Faulkner, in his confinement at Washing- 
ton, has time to think seriously of the Southern Rebellion, 
and he appears to speak candidly now and then. The 
other day, remarking on Governor Brown’s (Georgia) pro- 
test against the military nape of Jeff Davia, he said 
that it embodied words which came from many quarters, 
and that the iron rule can not but produce the results 
which Brown foreshadows. 

The 69th Regiment decided last week to volunteer for 
the war, and to go out under command of Lieutepant-Col- 
onel Nugent. It is probable that Captain Thomas Francis 
Meagher will accompany them. 

George W. Prentice, the editor of the Lewiaville Jour. 
nal, is about to receive a handsome testimonial from the 
friends of Liberty, Constitution, and Lawa, resident In this 
city. The bold and fearless position taken by Mr. Pren- 
tice, in defense of the Union, against the fanatica of | .¢ 
South, has been the cauee of much gratulation at the Nort». 
and nowhere more than in New York. 

The Richmond papers say that Mrs. Henningsen, w+ 
of the filibuster, who is now in General Wise’s staff, he-l 
arrived in that city from New York. ‘They aleo state ti + 
she was closely searched by the Uni but that 
‘managed to get through with over thirty pounds of ¢ . 
nine, five revolvers, and galvanic battery.” Smart 2- 
man ! 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 


HOSTILITY OF THE ENGLISH TO THE UNITED 
7. STATES, 

Datrs from Kurope to the 16th of August state that the 
London press was ctill engeecd with the disenssion of the 
American war question. The Globe denies that Admiral 

lilne had reported on the in fficiency of the blockade of 
the Sonthern porte, and asascrt that no « flicial advices on 
that subject had been reeeived by the Goverrmert¢ The 
London in ite city ortiele anden editorial, expresses 
its apprehension of the financial ability of the Government 
in Washineton toe carry.on the war, Mr, Ruesell had for- 
warded another letter to that j tt al, which is spoken of, 
as “discouraging to the carse of fhe North,” 

LRITISH OPINION ON OUR WAR, 

The London Times of the 10th remarks that the Ameri- 
cans ot the North even take pleasure in the sensation cansed 
by their recent unparalleled defeat. Another letter from 
Vir. Rusecll says, he having axequired further information 
re=poceting the fight, has come to the following conelusion : 
‘There was not a bayonet charge made by the. Federal in- 
fantry during the day; there was not a charge of any kind 
mide by the Confederate cavelry upon an ent of the 
cnemy until they broke. there was nota te hangl en- 
counter between any regiments; there-was not a battery 
charg dor taken by the Pederalists: there were no masked 
batterice play by Confederates; there was no anni- 
hilatien «i rebel herve by the Zouaves or others, a volley 
fired hy ove battalion emptied three saddles among a body 
of horse, who approached at some distance, aud the in- 
fantry which performed the exeention then retired, and 
there were no desperate struggles except by these who 
wanted te <-t away. He then allades to the apprasch of 
the Confedrrates toward Washincton; says the 
troops wer. mplainine cothing having been paid 
and about 30,0") three meorths’ men hed left, or we 
leaving. 


FRANCE. 
THE QUARREL WITH THE POPE. 
The Voniteur confirms a report current, but pot ered. 
ited, thet the French Govermment has sent disgatehres to 
Rome asking ssticftction within twenty-four hours. 
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BRIG.-GENERAL FRANZ SIEGEL. 


We publish herewith a portrait of this now fa- 
mous General, from a sketch by one of our artists 
he West. General Siegel was born in 182}, 
_at Baden, in Germany, and was educated at the 
# Military School of Carlsruhe. 

rank of Chief Adjutant, and was universally al- 

lowed to be one of the most promising officers, and 
yrhaps the best artillerist in Germany. 
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BRIGAVIER GENERAL FRANZ SIEGEL.—[From a of 
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In 1847 he held the 


When 


the revolution broke out in 1848, he joined it at 
once, anid lost his commission in consequence. He 
obtained service, however, among the revolution- 
ists, and soon rose to the chief command of their 
armies. When the reaction took place, the sover- 
eigns raised an overwhelming force to crush out 
Siegel. He fought them with 50,000 men against 
80,000, and, more fortunate than at Springtield, he 
brought off every one of his guns. Peace soon left 
the General without an army, and he emigrated 
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THE REBEL GENERAL BEN M*CULLOCH.—From a Pac 


shortly afterward to this country. Here he enter- 
ed the academy of a Monsieur Dulon, whose dangh- 
ter he afterward married. <A few years since he 
was chosen professor in a college at St. Louis, 
where he taught among other things the art of 
war to his pupils. When the rebellion breke out, 
General Siegel was one of the first of the gallant 
Germans of Missouri who rallied in support of the 
Government He, and Blair, and Boernstein com- 
manded the first three regiments of Volunteers 


BAR OF THE SPOTTSWOOD HOUSE, VIRGINIA.—[Sxe Pace 971.) 


raised at St. Louis. He subsequently co-operated, 
with vigor and ability, with the late lamented 
Lyon, and was with him up tothe eve of the bat- 
tle of Springfield. After the death of Lyon, Gen- 
eral Siegel commanded our army, and led the re- 
treat to Rolla, where he was at latest advices. 
General Siecel is a man of whom much is expected. 
If General M‘Culloch is attempting any rash pro- 
ceedings in his vicinity, General Siegel will prob- 
ably give a good account of him. 
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THE LOUDON HEIG) 


ACROSS THE POTOMAC, OFPUSIIE THE FOSII.ON LATELY OCCUPIED BY GENERAL BANKS—HARPER'S FERRY 1N THE DISTANCE, 
Pace 571.7 
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JHE “CONESTOGA” AND * LEXINGTON,” UNITED STATES GUN-BOATS ON THE MISSISSIPP1.—[SkercueD BY ALEXANDER SinPLoT.] 
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AMONG THE ARADS. 


Tur Souvenirs Intimes d’un Vieux Chasseur 
d'Afrique, by M. Antoine Gandon, combine solid 
information with entertaining narrative. They 
are truthful and vivid military reminiscences of an 
epoch—the settlement of French rule in Algeria— 
which is passing fast from contemporary news into 
the domain of history. Nearly thirty years—a 
generation—have slipped away since the great 
Arab chief submitted to the force of his European 
foe. But besides their historic value, the Souve- 
nirs possess a simple, serious, and sympathetic 
charm of theirown. We have had, M. Paul d'lvoi 
observes, plenty of memoirs of courts, and to spare. 
Iicre we are offered the memoirs of a nation; for 
the soldier who has subdued and who still holds 
\leeria is more than a mere army soldier: he is 
the peasant son of the energetic country who has 
piinted her foot, in the name of agriculture and 
ivilization, on an uncultivated and savage, land. 
(his suldier, a rustic in endurance, a cavalier at 
heart, a hero and a martyr when occasion requires, 
is painted by the Chasseur d'Afrique with all the 
affectionate accuracy we should bestow on the por- 
trait of a bosom friend. 
That which gives to old African soldiers their 
peculiar physiognomy is not their complexion 
bronzed by the sun, but the intelligence which 
illumines their countenance wheneyer there is dan- 
ver to be foreseen or annoyance to be avoided, 
Warfare with the Bedouins is a rude schoo}; it re- 
quires of those who wage it not ouly the courage 
indispensable to every good soldier, but also an in- 
dividual disposition evabling them to compete in 
skill and cunning with the boldest marauders and 
the most finished thieves inthe world. Few will be- 
lieve that Arabs have penetrated, during the night, 
into the midst of an army of ten thousand men, and 
have thence stolen horses that were cuarded and 
watched by hundreds of sentinels. As these de- 
lightiul tricks did not always succeed, and a cul- 
prit was occasionally caught in the fact, it afford- 
ed the means of ascertaining their modes of pro- 
ceeding. 
The Arab who is projecting a master-stroke, and 
intends selecting the handsomest out of a thousand 
siceds, usually comes in the course of the day to 
inspect the bivouac, although he is obliged to make 
preliminary observations from a distance—from 
a very considerable distance, it mav be. ‘The na- 
tives, in fact, are allowed to penetrate easily into 
the middle of an encampment; but they are almost 
always people of the neighborhood who form part 
of the expeditionary columns, suchas camel-drivers, 
herdsmen, and pack-horse leaders, who have been 
hired forthe transport of provisions. In the latter 
ease, the Arab thicf will be mistaken for one of the 
men employed; he will take good care that no one 
shall see him enter, 
His choice made, the rogue disappears till night. 
In order to return to the middle of the bivouac he 
habitually divests himself of every item of cloth- 
ing, and retains no other arm than a well-sharp- 
ened knife in a leather sheaf slung with a strap 
across his body. He is also provided with a long 
rope of camel’s hair, which is twisted round his 
head like a turban. As soon as he has passed the 
lirst sentries the thief is metamorphased into a 
serpent; he crawls on continually, without hurry, 
without noise, without any perceptible rustling. 
W ith his eyes tixed on the living objects whom le 
wishes to avoid, he stops short if he perceives in 
the sentinels the slightest sign that their attention 
has been attracted. He will take three hours, if 
need be, to clear a distance of a hundred yards. 
At last he vets near the coveted object, the horse 
intended to be stolen. There his movements are 
more deliberate than ever, in order not to frighten 
the animal, who must not be allowed, for several 
Minutes, to peyform any but very natural motions, 
capable of deceiving the eye of the most vigilant 
sentinel. At first he cuts the shackles with which 
the horse’s fore-feet are tied together, he fastens 
lis rope to one of the horse’s feet, and retires, crawl- 
ins all the while, as far as the length of the rope 
allows him. The distance between himself and 
the animal then varies from twelve to fifteen feet. 
If, during these preparations, the horsekeepers ap- 
pear to have heard any noise, the thief again re- 
mains motionless; the horse remaining quiet and 
the sentinels resuming their former tranquillity, 
the process of stealing is continued. 
The Arab slightly pulls the rope; solicited by 
this mute appeal, the horse rises and sets a step; 
but the movement is so perfectly similar to that 
which the animal is in the habit of making when 
he wants to reach a wisp of hay or a blade of grass 
a little way off the stake to which he is fastened, 
that, by night, nine sentinels out of ten would be 
deceived. The robber repeats the same mancuvre 
as long as possible. As he has carefully studied 
the ground, he will continue it while no alarm is 
given; but generally, once out of the immediate 
reach of the men whose duty is to keep special 
watch over the stolen horse, he leaps on the ani- 
tal’s back and sets off at full gallop, well knowing 
that gunshots by night are only dangerous for the 
comrades of those who fire them. Sometimes the 
thief covers his entire person with leaves, but he 
will commit no such foolish act in a country de- 
unded of shrubs and bushes. On naked ground he 
ty aS naked asa snake, in a bushy country he trans- 
‘orms himself into a living bush; in short, he assim- 
ilates his person to the aspect of the country he is 
traversing. 
From the general to the private soldier every 
ne was so liable to these misadventures that few 
vuld laugh at the expense of their neighbors. No- 
body could boast of being safe from these audacious 
thefts, in spite of every imaginable precaution. If 
you made game of your comrade who had lost his 
calf, you might find, next morning, that you had 
veen robhed of your cow. 
At that date the army was not yet provided with 

nose little tents, so convenient and so easy to 
carry, w hich are now in fashion. They slept, then, 
with the sky for their roof; the foot-soldier, witha 
modest camp coverlet; the luckier horseman, shel- 


tered by his immense cloak and the vast blanket 
which, in the light cavalry, was placed, folded into 
sixteen, between the saddle and the horse’s back. 
The police-station, placed as it is in the centre of 
the bivouac, guarded by the sentinels of its own 
regiment, and by all those of the infantry besides, 
ought, one would think, to have nothing to fear 
from thieves. Nevertheless, a station of this kind 
was victimized by some thieves of the province of 
Tlemcen one splendid summer's night of 1836. 

The police-station in question, with the excep- 
tion of the sentinel, snored like one man, including 
the quarter-master of the platoon, who, profiting by 
the calmness of the atmosphere and the mildness 
of the temperature, had taken off nearly all his 
clothing, in order toenjoy complete repose. Rolled 
up in a warm blanket, which itself was encased 
with a thick cloak, with his head reposing qn a 
sack of barley, beneath which he had place his 
clothes, the brave sous-officier was dreaming, per- 
haps, that he was carrying off one of the emir’s 
flags— the customary dream of all Chasseurs d’Af- 
rique in Abd-el-Kader’s time—when the trumpets 
of the regiment sounded the ear-picrcing summons 
to awake. 

‘* Already !” said the happy sleeper, with a yawn. 
** Are we never to enjoy twenty-four hours of quiet ? 
Sentinel !” 

“Tiere, quarter-master. 
thing ?” 

“Yes; hand me my pantaloons and my boots, 
that I may dress myself behind the curtains. You 
will tind them under the barley-sack.” 

The sentinel lifted the sack, and announced, 
‘* Neither pantaloons nor boots dod see there.” 

“What do you mean? Neither boots nor— I 
say, vou there, you fellows of the guard, get up a 
little quicker-than that... What have vou done with 
mv boots ?” 

“Your boots?” replied a chasseur, who had fol- 
lowed his quarter-master’s example in relieving his 
feet of their casings during the night, *‘ I can’t find 
my own!” 

‘** Fortunately I only took off my braces,” mut- 
tered the brigadier, who sought in vain for the two 
leather straps so designated. 

‘**In that case, we had best sav no more about 
it,’’ the quarter-master hastily replied. “ While we 
were fast aslee p, Some Bedouin thief has paid usa 
visit. We must conceal the matter, if possible; 
only you will allow me to observe that you have 
all slept on guard, like so many logs of wood, be it 
said without offending you,” 

As usual, the chasseurs made oath that they 
had watched conscientiously; but the mischief 
was done, and they had now only to remedy it. 
Some comrades, who were fortunately supplied 
with a change, helped to furnish the missing arti- 
cles; and the only individuai on whom evil conse- 
quences fell was the chasseur, who was obliged to 
return unshod to his syu ulron, and to pass in that 
state before the officer of the platoon to which he 
belonved, That othcer had not seen much service 
in Africa, having come there lately by exchange. 

‘* Ah, ha!” he said to the poorchasseur. “ You 
let your boots be stolen while you were on guard ! 
Villainous soldier!” 

It was a villainous expression which the voung 
officer made use of; but discipline is severe; and 
the chasseur, really an excellent soldier, made no 
other reply than by biting his mustache, on which 
he could not prevent a hot tear from falling. 

Four days after this adventure the otlicer’s horse 
was stolen, and the chasseur took no further re- 
venge on his superior than to remark, ** You now 
see, lieutenant, that every body is liable to these 
Bedouins are such thieves !—but 


Do you want any 


accidents—the 


the parties robbed are not the more villainous sel- 


diers for that.” 
Captain Cavaignac—as he then was—-who was 
exteedingly beloved by his men, posse-sed a mag- 


nificent mare and foal, which were coniided to the > 


care of a Chasseur d’Afrique, who every morning 
took them to graze in the orchards which gxtend 
around the ramparts of Méchouar, taking good care 
also to keep within gunshot of the sentinels who 
were placed at the outposts. One day, while the 
brave fellow, reckoning perhaps a little too much 
on the neighborhood of the sentinels, had gone to 
sleep beneath the shade of“an olive-tree, an Arab 
marauder, gliding like an adder through the grass, 
managed to secure the colt without a single hu- 
man witness of the theft. On awaking, the poor 


fellow in charge could not believe his eyes. In - 


vain he searched the environs, in vain he interro- 
gated the sentinels, who had not lost sight of the 
mare for a singleinstant. They had not heard the 
slightest noise; and they considered the colt’s dis- 
appearance so extraordinary a fact that they as- 
sured their comrade that he must have forgotten 
to bring the young one in the morning with its 
mother. The chasseur, convinced of the contrary, 
as well as of the uselessness of any further search, 
led back the mare to Méchouar, and, with tears 
in his eves, related his misadventure to Captain 
Cavaignac. 

‘*They have contrived to steal my colt, Cap- 
tain, but I assure you it was no fault of mine; 
and [ mean to catch the thief, I give you my word 
for it.”’ 

“T forbid you to go and meet vour death for the 
sake of a wretched colt which is lpst past recov- 
ery,” replied the Captain. ‘One day or other, 
situated as we are, we might be obliged to kill and 
eat it; and I had rather, ma foi! that the poor little 
creature should be alive and well with the Arabs 
than dead with us.” 


** You tell me that, Captain, in order not to vex + 


me; but I can see very well that you are vexed 
about it yourself. Sacre—! It shall never be 
said that a thief of a Bedouin—I have a plan of my 
own—”’ 

In vain did the Captain endeavor to console the 
disconsolate chasseur; who promised. it is true, 
not to rush into danger, but who would not swear 
to give up the pursuit of the robber. 

‘* Let me see,” said our chasseur, as he returned 
to the stable, which was by no means the worst 
lodging in Méchouar, ‘how I must set about to 
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catch my thief. If I go pittering and pining to 
my comrades, they will all of them want to come 
with me, although I was the only one to fall asleep, 
like the great big imbecile that I was. I must un- 
dertake the expedition alone. The Bedouin has 
the colt; he will be wanting the mother. Good; 
we will try and have a meeting téte-a-téte.”’ 

The day after the colt had been so cleverly con- 
jured away, the chasseur led the mare, as usual, 
to graze, and lay down in the shade of the olive- 
tree, exactly as he had done the day before. That 
day nothing new occurred, Next day arepetition 
of the same occurrences, On the third day things 
took quite a different turn, 

While the sentinels, believing their comrade 
asleep at his usual resting-place, gave a look now 
and then at the mare who was fastened with a long 
rope to a stuke fixed in the ground, an Arab, al- 
most naked, jumped on the animal’s back, after 
cutting the rope round its foot. But, at the same 
instant, another individual, just as lightly clad as 
the former, pounced upon the robber, dashed him 
to the ground, and literally strangled him, with- 
out cord or lasso, with the help of nothing but his 
hands. The chasseur’s plan had perfectly suc- 
ceeded. For three days, after pretending to fall 
asleep beneath his favorite olive-tree, he had crawl- 
ed out of his uniform, which remainetl on the spot 
to deceive the thief, and then, creeping in another 
direction, had crouched in a hole dug close to the 
mare, Who served to decoy the ravisher of the colt. 


GENERAL BEN M‘CULLOCH. 


GENERAL Ben M‘Uciiocnu, whose portrait we 
publish on page 565, is now the commander of the 
rebel forces in Southwestern Missouri. He is a 
Tennesseean by birth, having first seen the light in 
Rutherford County, Tennessee, in 1814. His fa- 
ther served as an officer in General Jackson’s army. 
The son was always a wild, daring lad; most of his 
youth was spent in hunting bears and other wild 
animals. Having arrived at the age of manhood, 
he took to a trapper’s life, and found himself in 
‘Texas when the war broke out between that State 
and Mexico. He served under General Houston, 
and commanded a gun at the battle of San Jacinto. 
lor several years afterward he was employed by 
Government in surveying lands and resisting In- 
dian forays. At the outbreak of the Mexican war 
he raised a company of Texans, and joined General 
Taylor’s army after the battles of Resaca de la 
Palma and Palo Alto: previous to the battle of 
Buena Vista he rendered useful service as a scout. 
lie was subsequently attached to General Scott's 
army, Which he accompanied to the City of Mexi- 
co. Ever since the peace, Ben M‘Culloch, like 
the bulk of the rebel leaders, has been living on 
the Government he is now in arms endeavoring to 
destroy, For several years he served as United 
States Marshal in Texas—one of poor Pierce’s ap- 
pointments. Mr. Buchanan, whose affinity for 
traitors was conspicuous, sent him as Peace Com- 
missioner to Utah—a post he was about as well 
qualified to fill as Mr. Elihu Burritt would be to 
command an army. Ben M‘Culloch reappeared in 
Virginia in January last, and was said to Le at 
the head of a body of rebels who were to seize 
the capital; he was, however, distrusted by the 
wiser heads of the rebellion, and sent off to the 
West. His victory at Springfield will probably 
bring him into direct collision with General Fré- 
moiit. 


LIFE AMONG THE REBELS. 


We devote page 561 to an illustration of a scetie 
which will be familiar to all the volunteers who 
have been quartered in Baltimore. It represents 
A FEMALE SECESSIONIST FLAUNTING HER COL- 
oks in the face of our troops. ‘This has been an 
everyday incident at Baltimore ever since the 19th 
April. The men dgre not insult the troops, but the 
women of Baltimore presume upon their sex, and 
wear secession colors, and salute our boys with— 
“Hy rah for Jeff Davis!’ “How about Bull 
Run?” ‘Why don’t you go home?”—vastly to 
the amusément of our fellows. 

Another picture on page 565, from a sketch by 
the artist to whom we are indebted for so many 
life-like sketches of the rebels, represents THE BAR 
OF THE Spotswoop at Richmond, Virginia, 
where the rebel officers most congregate. It is a 
good spot to hear abuse of Northerners and aboli- 
tionists, and, judging from the reports of prisoners, 
the swearing done there beats the performance of 
‘our army in Flanders” all to nothing. 

Again, on page 569 we give a picture of THE 
OLD MARKE?t-PLACE AT WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA, 
which, our correspondent says, now presents a 
very animated appearance. It is the head-quar- 
ters of the militia for half a dozen counties, and 
there are generally from 6000 to 8000 men there 
who are kept constantly at work drilling. Each 
regiment serves for two weeks, and is then re- 
placed by another, and after a fortnight’s furlough 
returns to Winchester. Late rumors, which need 
coniirmation, however, assert that General Banks 
is in possession of Winchester. 

With regard to the sketch of the hotel at Cen- 
terville, on page 570, our artist says he made it 
when not fifty people in the United States outside 
of Virginia had ever heard of the place. Center- 
ville was, once a village of some importance, be- 
ing kept up by the stage travel on the old War- 
rington turnpike ; but since the opening of the Or- 
ange and Alexandria Railroad the turnpike has 
cone down, and Centerville has been compelled to 
follow it. Our artist says he stopped there one 
nicht, and, though quartered in the best chamber 
in the hotel, had to sleep with his head on a sad- 
dle, there being no bolsters or pillows in the house. 
The right name of the place is Centerville, not 
Centreville, as the maps have it. 

The two views on the Upper Potomac, which are 
published on the same page, are places frequently 
mentioned in the newspapers, The bridge at Ber- 


lin was destroyed by the Confederates in June 
last; their pickets now hold one end of it, while 
the United States troops occupy. the other. On 
the top of a high rock on the Loudon heights the 
Secessionists formerly had a battery of ritled can- 
non, for the purpose of commanding the approach 
to Harper’s Ferry, but when Johnson left the place 
the guns were removed. A late dispatch from 
General Banks’s column says: 
Sanpy Hoos, Mo. 

Yesterlay evening the freight train from Baltimore, ar- 
riving here about four o'clock, brought intel’ gence that a 
figh? wad progressing at Berlin. Other rumors were alxo 
circulated that several regiments of the Confederatrs we re 
approaching the river opposite Berlin from Lovett«ville. 
fur the purpose of erecting a battery to step the trains, 
This and other information received at head quarters, ta 
the effect that Point of Rocks was threatened by a strong 
Conf erate force, induced the General to diepateh Crlonel 
-- ivy’é regiment and the Rhode Island battery to Point 
of Kucka, 

About one o'clock last night a-blue rocket was thrown 
up by the Confiderates in the rear of Loudon heights, 
about two mile= from our camp, which was probe bly a sig- 
nal that our reinforcements were moving down the river. 

An officer from Berlin this morning states that the fight 
of last night consisted of about twenty-five Confederates 
approaching the river and firing a volley into our picket- 
guard on the abutment of the burned bridge, and aleo into 
the town of Berlin. Major Ledlie, of the 19th New York 
regiment, at once di-patehed a battalion of his reciment to 
the aid of the pickets. The enemy, however, had dies p- 
peared. No one on our side waa killed or seriously wound- 
ed, nor is it known that the enemy suffered any lose. 

The same authority aaserta that the picket-cuard at 
Berlin have for some days past heard a regimental band 
of the Confederates, apparently between the shere. and 
Lovetteville, and ako that the foree at Lovettsville eon- 
sits of about five hundred cavalry, supported proiubly by 
a con-idcrable infantry force. 
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PRINCE NAPOLEON AND HIS 
WIFE. 

WE publish on page 575 new portraits of Prrxce 
NAPOLEON AND HIS THE Princess CLo- 
TILDE, from a photograpt froni Fredericks. These 
are probably the best likenesses in existence of our 
distinguished visitors, and should any political 
complications grow out of the visit of the Prince— 
as seems not unlikely—they will possess historic 
interest, 


MERCHANT VESSELS FOR THE 
NAVY. 

WE devote page 564 to illustrations of vessels 
recently purchased by the Navy Department, and 
now_in process of conversion into men-of-war. 
“Among others the steamers James Adger, Augusta, 
and Flamdg¢, each 1400 or 1500 tens, and the pro. 
peller F. B. Hale, all of which are being refitted 
at the vard of Webb & Bell; and the barks Arthur, 
700 tons; Brazelero, tons; Gem of the Sets, 406 
tons; and Amanda, 400 tons, all of which are at 
Westervelt’s yard in charge of Dan Westervelt ; 
are represented in our picture. The changes which 
are being efiected in these vessels are very thor- 
cugh, ‘Their upper decks are being torn off, and 
all ornament removed. Additional knees and 
braces are put in to give strength, aud extra sup- 
port is given te that portion of the decks where 
the guns will stand: The bulwarks are bored for 
guns, and covers provided for port-hules. Below, 
the state-rooms and partitions are taken out, quar- 
ters provided for several hundred sailors, and a 
dozen or more officers, in true man-of-war fashion ;- 
the space for coal and water is increased, it being 
intended that the vessels may remain 100 days at 
sea; the staircases are taken out, and replaced by 
man-of-war ladders. Altogether the transforma- 
tion is complete, and in the course of a few wecks 
the fleet will be ready for sea in a very creditable 
shape. 


FORT LAFAYETTE. 


We publish on page 568 an illustration of For? 
LAFAYETTE, in the harbor of New York, which is 
the present residence of the traitors who have been 
arrested by the General Government. Fort Lafay- 
ette is a quadrangular work, detached, standing on 
a shoal about an acre from the shore of Long Island; 
it has guns on every face, a row in barbette, and 
three rows in casemate. It is exactly in the Nar 
rows, and, with Fort Hamilton on Long Island and 
Fort Tompkins opposite, constitutes the main de- 
fense of the principal entry to our harbor, It is 
usually garrisoned by part of a company of United 
States troops. . Latterly it has been oceupied by ° 
the wives and children of soldiers who were made 
prisoners or who could not get home from Texas, 
the ladies have now made way for traitors, Fort 
Lafayette now contains the Police Commissioners 
of Baltimore, Mr. Pieree Butler of Philadelphia, 
and several other gentlemen who, in the present 
crisis, are much safer and more useful there than 
they would be at large. Their friends call the 
Fort the American Bastile. Some.of there sympa- 
thizers may know it better before very long 

With regard to the treatment of tie prisoners 
now in Fort Lafayette, the Heralg reporter says: 

The prisoners have never at any tin Leen prohibited 
from getting whatever newspapers they desire, and none 
were more indignant than they at the falechoods that had 
been told about the matter. In all respects the State pri-- 
oners are well treated. They are as comfi: tr bly lodged as ia 
consistent with safe keeping. They are fe«! by the Govern- 
ment at its own expense, and with the | e-t ninterial that 
the market can afford, and any one, % all of them are at 
liberty to order any luxury in the shage ot food they have 
a mind to from the most fashionable hotel in New York at 
their own expence. In a word, it has ro heen forgotten 
that traitors though they may prove to be when placed on 
their trial, they, or most of thems, oecapied the position of 
gentlemen, and their treatment is in all rerpects conform- 
able with that position as far as is compatible with their 
retention on the right sie of the granite walls of Fort La- 
fayette 

The principal amo 
fam Gitchell, Charles Hinks, John Davis, —— Alvey, 
Lyon. ——— Smith, Robe.* Muir, Thomas Be 
Charles Kopperan, Pierce Buti. ", Louis De Bebian, Same 
uel Aikin, Colonel Charles H. Tyier, J. G. Rerret. 
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them are, Charles Howard, Wile 
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PRINCE NAPOLEON AND HIS WIFE, THE PRINCESS CLOTILDE.—Puorocraruep sr FReperickxs.—[See Pace 571.] 
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Harper é°Drgber-. in the Clerk's f the Dis- 

trict Court for the Southern District of New York. 


A STRANGE STORY. 
Br Sir E. BU rR LYTTON. 


twee Printed trom the Manuscript 
Prowr.! r= «rf cary Week 
J 


NUIT. 

Tift, next day Thad di-mis-od the last of 
tuy Viritimg patients, and was about to enter my 
and commence my round, hen re- 
shieaall note containing but these words: 


CHAPTER 


can. 


Mrs. 


‘Cail on mé. to-day, soon as 
A few minutes afterward T was in 
Poevntz’s drawing-room. 

Well, Allon Fenwick,” said she, ‘‘I do net 
friends by halves. No thanks! I but 
udhere to a princiy le I have Jaid down for my- 
self. I spent last evening with the Ashleizhs 
Lilian is certainly much altcred—very weak, I 
fear very ill, and I believe very unskilltully treat- 
ed by Dr. Jones. I felt that it was my duty to 
insist on a change of physician, but there was 
sometheng else to consider hetore deciding who 
thet phvsician Should be. I was bound, as your 
dant, to.consult your own scruples of honor, 
Qi course I coald not say point-blank to Mrs. 
A-leigh, Dr. Fenwick admires vour daughter, 
wonld vou object to him as a son-in-law? Of 
‘LT could not touch at all on the secret 
h you intrusted me; but I have not 
at a conclusion, in agreement 
With my previous belief, thaf not being a woman 
ae Anne Ashleich has none of the 
n which women of the world would con- 
ceive for a daughter who has a good fortune 
and considerable beanty.: that her predominant 
anxicty is for her child's happiness, and her pre- 
dominant fear is that her child will die. She 
would never oppose any attachment which Lilian 

form® and if that attachment were for one 
had preserved her daughter's life, T believe 
own heart would gy atefully go with he. 
danatver’s, Sofar. then. as honor is concerne 1, 
all scruples Vanish.” 

sprang from my seat, 
Mis. Poyntz dryly continued : 
Sol on your common sense, 
droxs a few words of counsel 
Weleome to your ronimnee, 

said that not think you and Lilian 


Ceryy 


conf 


COATS 


with whe 


the less arrivs 


who 


radiant with joy, 

‘You value vour- 
and to that ad- 
Which may not be 


Would cach ether m the long-ran; retlec- 
fiom confirms mein that supposition. Do not 
look atm dujously and so sadly. List- 


ner 
en. and take heed. 
‘Ask yourself? what, as aman whose days arc 
profession, whose ambi- 
is entwined with tts whose mind 
mist ab-orh in} lis pirsuits—ask If 
wit kia of wife mld have sought to win, 
hart not this sudden faney tor a charming face 
lover your better reason, and obliterated 
previons pfans ane resolutions, Surcly some 
vour cheart would have been 
at rest; by whom thoughts 
en wndisiracted from the Ghannels into 
Whieli your calling shouldeonecentrate their flow 
ja Svort, a serene in the quiet holiday 
ofatrastful home. Is i 
‘+ You interpret my own thouchts when they 
have toward marriage. But wha 
in Lilian Ashleigh that should mar the picture 
drawn 
‘What is there in Lilian whi 
the least accords with the picture ¥ In th first 


itp at 


SUCCESS, 


1 
tis tnere 


pines, the wife of a young physician should net 
his perpetual patient. The more he 
h unt the more worthy she may be of love, 
t.- more her ease will haunt him wherever he 
rey When he returns home. t is not to a 
} ; the patient he most cares for, the anx- 
10) tt most enaws him, awaits him there.” 


“Pot good Heavens! 


| 


Ashleigh he a perpetual patient ? 
resources of veuth are ine: Jenulable. And—” 
Let me stop vou; can not argue against a 
physician in low J will give up that point in 
| maining convinced that there Is : 


dispute, rel 
something in Lilian’s constitution which will 


gorment, and batte vou. It 


with ber father. whom she resembles in face and 
in ceter. He showed no of anv 

alady. His outward form was like Lil- 
mt in this, that, 


Was SO 


fry 
. 


igh said thor 
ought on 


“(Of purcly 
patients, 


ithe n too finely strong for | 

And this is wha it I mean. when 
<3" erand Liltan will not 
js a mere child; her nature 
hor ativction, therefore, 
thar you won her hear 
lieve that she gave it to von, end bet] 
ceived, If fairies nowadays condcesconded to 
change their offspring with those of mortals, and 
if ihe tradition did not represent a fairy 
changeling as an ugly peevish o with 
none of the grace of its parents, [ should be halt 
inclined to su-pect that Lalian was one of the 
She never seems at home on earth ; 


eature, 


with a humdrum earthly lot. Now [ have told 
vou why I de not think she will suit you. I 
met leave it to yourself to conjecture how far 
yveu would suit her. I say this in due season, 
while you may yet set a guard upon impulse ; 
-you may yet wateh, and weigh, and medi- 
tate: and from this moment on that subject I 
say no more, lend advice, but never throw 
li away. 

She came —_ to a dead pa 
putting on her bonnet and scarf 1 whi day on 
the table beside her. [wes a little chill 
her words, and yet more by the blunt, i, 
hard look and manner which aided the cftect of 
their delivery. But the chill melted 
the sudden glow of my heart when she again 
turned toward me and said: 

* Of course you guess, from these pre py 
cantions, that you are going into danger? Mrs. 
Ashleigh wishes to consult you about Lilian, and 
I propose to take you to her house.” 

“Oh, my friend, my dear friend, ‘iow 
ever repay you!’ IT caught her hand 
firm hand, and lifted it to my lips. ‘“ 

She drew it somewhat hastily away, and lay- 
ing it gently on my shoulder, said, in a soft 
voice, ** Poor Allen, ‘how little the world knows 


’ 
i 


away 


can I 
. the white 


either of us! But how little, perhaps, do we 
know ourselves, Come, vour carriage is here ? 


That is right;)we must put down Dr. Jones 
publicly and in all our state.” 

In the carriage Mrs. Poyntz told me the pur- 
port of that conversation with Mrs, Ashleigh to 
which I owed omy reintroduction to Abbots’ 
Ilouse. It scems that Mr. Vigors had called 
early the morning after my first visit; had 
evinced much discomposure on! hearing that I 
had been summoned; dwelt much on my inju- 
rious treatment of Dr. Llovd, whom, as distant- 
lv related to himself, and he (Mr. Vigors) dis- 
tantly connected to the late Gilbert Ashleigh, he 
endeavored to fasten upon his listener as one of 
her husband's family, whose quarrel she was 
bound in honor to take up. We spoke of me as 
an infidel ** tainted with Fren:. doctrines,” and 
as a practitioner rash and presi, pinous, show. 
ing his own freedom trom presumption and rash- 
ne-s by flatly deciding that my opinion must be 
wrong. Previous to Mrs, Ashleizh’s migration 
to Mr. Vigors had sted her in the 
pretended phenomena of mesurerism. He had 
consulted one of poor Dr. Lloyd's favorite clair- 
veyants as to Lilian’s health, and the clairvoy- 
ant had declared her to be constitutionally pre- 
disposed to consumption. Mr. Vigors persuaded 
Mrs. Ashleigh to. come at once with him and 
see this clairvovant herself, armed with a lock 
of Lilian’s hair and a glove she had worn, as the 
mcdia of mesmerical raj port. 

The elairvoyant, one of those T had publicly 
denounced as an impostor, naturally enough de- 
nounecd me in return, On being asked solemn- 
lv by Mr. Vigors **to look at Dr. Fenwick and 
see if his influence would be bencticial te the 
subjett™ (the sibyl had become violently agita- 
ted). said that, she looked at us together. 
we were enveloped in a black cloud; that this 
portended: atiliction and sinister CONSEQUENCES 
that our rapport was antagonistic.” Mr. Vigers 
then told her to dismiss niy image, and conjure 
up that of Dr. Jones. Therewith the somuaim- 
bale bocame more tranquil, and said, ** Dr, Jones 

id do well it he would be guided by higher 
lichts than his own skill, and consult herself 
daily to the proper remedies, ‘The best rem- 
edy of all would be mesmerism. But since Dr. 
Jovd’s death she did not know of a mesmerist 
srdiciontly gifted, in affinity with the patic: nt.” 
lu tine, she impressed and awed Mrs. Asiileizh, 

summoned Dr. Jones, 


whe returned in haste, 
and dismissed myself. 
*T could not have conecived Mrs. Ashleigh 
to be so utterly wanting in common sense,” said 
I. **She talked rationally enough when I saw 


‘has common sense in gener: and plen- 
- the sense most Common,” answered Mrs. 


why should Lilian » Bact ‘* But she is easily led and eas sily tright- 
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The sanitary | ened wherever her ee are concerned, 


enough 


and 
therefore just as easily as she had been persu: id- 
ed by Mr. Vigors and ferrified by the sommam- 
bule, I persuaded her against the one, and ter- 
rified her against the other. I had positive 
experience on my side, since it was clear that 

ae tian had been getting rapidly worse under Dr. 

Jones's care. The main objections Thi tocn- 
counter in inducing her te nat yer 
first, in Mrs. 


oblige Mr. Vigors. as mal and connection 
of Lilian’s fuih and, a sentiment ot 
shame mm your opinion after having 


treated vou little respect. Both these 
dittculties [took on myself. bring you to her 
house, and. on leaving you, I shall go on to Mr. 
and him what is done is my doing, 
not to be one by so that matter 
setth | od. j if vou were out of the question, 
[ Mr. Vigors to reintroduce all 
clairvovance and mesmer- 
inets of the Till. [ did not de- 


these 


ism into the 

melish aman really liked in Dr, Llovd, to set 
up a Dr. domes, whem despise, his stead. 
( lairve wil ce Gn Phill, indecd ! I suw 


of it e, 

+ True; -trong intellect detected at once 
the of the whole preténse—the 
risin—the ossibility ot clurvoy- 


itv of mesm 


did nothing of the 
whether mesmerism be 
fulse or clairvoyance impossible; and [ don't 
wish to know. <All [ do know is, that I saw 
the Hill in great danger: young ladies allowing 
themselves to be put to sleep by gentlemen, and 
pretending they had no will of their own against 
such fascination! Improper and shocking! And 
Miss Brabazon beginning to prophesy, and Mrs. 
Leopold Smythe questioning her maid (whom 
Dr. Liovd declared to be highly gifted ) as to 
all the seerets of her friends. When I saw 
this, said, *The Hill is being demoralized; the 
Hill is making itself ridiculous; the Till must 
he saved remonstrated with Dr. Lloyd, as 
a fricnd: he remained obdurate. I annihilated 
him as an enemy, not to me, but to the State. 
I slow my best lover for the good of Rome. 
Now you know why [ took your part; not be- 
| have 0} inion vay or the oth- 
the truth or falsehood of what Dr. 
Liovd asserted; but [ have a strong Opinion 
that whether they be trne or 
are not to he d on the 
Allen Fenwick, that matter 


strong intellect 


kind, do net 


were those 
Hill, And so, 
Perhaps at another time I might have felt 
some little humiliation to learn so evnically that 
I had been guided } ny the influence of this great 
potentate, net from love of truth, but as an in- 
strument of policy; aud I might have owned to 
some twinge of conscience in having assisted to 
sacrifice a seeker after science—misled, no doubt, 
but preferring his independent belief to his world- 
lv interest—and sacrifice him to those deities 
with whom science is ever at war—the Prejudi- 
ces of a Clique sanctitied into the Proprieties of 
the World. But at that moment the words I 
heard made no perceptible impression on my 
mind. ‘The gables of Abbots’ House were visi- 
ble above the evergreens and lilacs: another mo- 
ment, and the carriage stopped at the door. 


Wiis 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mrs. AsnLeiGu received us in the dining- 
room. Her manner to me, at first, was a little 
confused and shy. But my companion soon 
communicated something of her own h: appy ease 
to her gentler fricnd. After a short conversa- 
tion we all three went to Lilian, who was in a 
little room on the ground-floor, titted up as her 
study, Twas glad to perecive that my interdict 
of the death-chamber had been respected, 


| 


[SEPTEMBER 


7, 1861, 


She reclined on a sofa near the window. which 


was, however, jealously closed: the 
tains: a large fire on the hearth: the air of the 


room he it © 1 a hot-house—the ignorant, insensi- 
ble, loded -Vstem of nursing Into consump- 
tion those who are «onfined on suspicion of 4¢, 
She did not heed us as we 
were 


entered 
drooped languidly on the dill 


floor. and with difficul: v | suppressed the excla- 


her 4 ts 


mation that rose to my lips on seeing | She 
seemed within the last few days so « d. and 
en the as) the countenance the 

profound it melanchels Bait iis she 
ed at the Gand of our footsteps, ; ‘ 
met mine, a quick oun the an 
cheek, and she | hut sank back as if the 


effect eximansted phere Was a for 
breath, and a low hollow cough, Woas ‘it 
ble t] art had Miista that in tliat 
cough was hen the w ol the 

[ sat down by he 
talk of inditte 
gardens, the bird in the 
on the table near her. Her voice, at tirst low 
and feeble, became gradually stronger, aud her 
face lighted up with a child’s innecent pl. ivtul 
smile. No, [ had not been mistaken! That 
was no Ivmphatic nerveless temperamcut on 
which consumption fastens as its lawful prev— 
here there was no hectic pulse. no hurricd waste 
of the vital flame. Quietly and gently L made 
my Observations, addressed my guestions, ap- 
plied my stethoscope; and when [ turned my 
face toward her muther’s anxious, eager eves, 
that face spoke for me, for her mother sprang 
forward, clasped my hand, and said, through her 
struggling tears, 

**You smile! You see 

*Fear—no, indeed! You will soon be avain 
vourself, Mi-s Ashleigh, will vou not?" 

** Yes,” she said, with her sweet lau: 
shall be well now very But may bout 
have the window open’ may | not go inte th 
garden? I so long tor open air.” 

* No, no, darling.”’ exclaimed Mis. ish, 
‘*not while the cast winds last. Dr. Jones said 
on no account. On no account, Dr. Fenwick, 
ch?’ 

‘Will vou take my arm, 


ken, 
arning 
thatul Jit 

L lured her On to 

nt subjcets—the wean 


W lie h | reed 


nothing to fear? 


Mi-s Ashleigh, 


walk shout the room 7" said I. * We will then 

sce how far we mav rebel agaipst te Jones.” 
She rose with some little etlert, but a re Was 

no cough. At tirst her stcp was dan, t he- 


came lighter and more clastic aftcr a tew mo- 
ments, 

** Let her come ot. ff, 

‘The wind is ‘are 
out, lower to the |. for 
Christmas.’ 

But—" 


‘Ah, no buts. He is a doctor who is 
not a stern despot.” 

So the straw hat and mantle were sent for. 
Lilian was wrapped with unnecessary care, and 
we all went forth into the garden. Inveluntarily 
we took the way to the Monk’s Well, and at 
every step Lilian seemed to revive under the 
fresh air and temperate’sun. We paused by the 
well. 

** You co not feel fatigued, 

te No 9 


hoor 


Miss Ashleigh? 


But your face seems changed. It is grown 
sadder.” 
** Not sadder.’ 
Sadder than when I first saw it—saw it 


when you were seated here! [said this ina 
whisper. I felt her hand tremble as it lay on 
my arm. 
**You saw me seated here! 
“Yes. will tell you how some day.’ 
ana t 
which I had noticed 


here Was 


Lilian lifted her eves to mine, 
in them that same surprise 


| | 
> | 
ey 
r and I do not think she will ever | contented 
= 
- = 
| 
i 
| | 
| 
i 4 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| ‘LILIAN WAS WRAPPED WITH UNNECESSARY CARI 


th roug cht me here to displ: we Dr. Jones.” 
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on my first visit—a surprise that perplexed me, 


blended with no dis =ple asure, but vet with a 
something of vague alarm. 

We soon returned to the house. 

Mrs. Ashleigh made me a sign to follow her 


into the drawing-room, leaving Mrs. Poyntz 
with Lilian. 

“Well?” said she, tremblingly. 

Permit me to see Dr. Jones s-preseriptions, 
Thank you. Ay, Tthought so. My dear Mad- 
am, the iuistake here has been in depressing 
nature instead of strengthening; in narcoth 
instead of stimtlants. ‘The main stimulants 
which leave no reaction are airand light. L’rom- 
ixe me that I may have my own way for a week ; 
that all 1 recommend will be iaplicitls heed- 


ed?” 


uy promise, But that cough; vou noticed 
it 

“Yes, The.nervous system is terribly low- 
ered, and nervous exhaustion is a strange im- 


postor — it imitates all manner of complaints 
with, which has no connection. The cough 
will soon disappear! But pardon question, 
Mrs. Poyntz lls me that vou « La clair- 
voyant about your daughter. 3s Ash. 
leigh know that you did so?” ' 
“No, I did not tell her.” 
“Tam glad of that. And pray, for Heaven's 


suke, guard her against all that nav s* her 
thinking on suc! subjects. Above 
her against concentring attention on any makers 
that your fears er onc tists ascribe to her. It 
Is among the pher omena of our organization 
that you can not >- rivet Vour CONS 


however healthy. 
nibit morbid 
attention on your 
ond before the halt 


ness on any part of th. f 
but it will soon begin te 
hilitv. ‘Try to fix all yor 
litle finger for half an hour, 


hour is over the little finger will be uneasy, 
probably even painful, Low serious, then, is 
the danger to a young girl at the age in which 
is active, Most mntense, if vou 


force upou her a belict that she ts in danger of 
2 mortal disease; it is a peculiariiy of vouth 
to brood over the thought of early death much 
more resignedly, much more complacently, than 
we do in maturer years. Impress on a young 
inaginative girl, as free from pulmonary ten- 
lencies as you and I are, the conviction t! litt 
she must fade away into the grave, and steelers ly 
she may not actually die of consumption, vou 
instill slow poison into her system. Hope is the 
natural aliment of youth. You impoverish nour- 
ishment where you discourage hope As soon 
as this temporary illness is over, reject f ur 
daughter the melancholy care which sects to 
her own mind to mark her out from others of 
her age. Rear her for the air—which is the 
kindest life-giver; to sleep with open windows ; 
to be out at sunrise. Nature will do more for 
her than ad our drugs can do. You have 
hitherto fearing nature, now trust to her.” 

Here Mrs. Poyntz joined us, and having, 
while I had been speaking, written my preserip- 
tion and some general injunctions, b closed my 
alvice with an appeal to that powerful pro- 
feetres 

* This, my dear Madam, is a case in which I 
necad aid, and Lask it: Miss Ashleigh should 
not be left with no other companion than her 
mother. A change of faces is often as salutary 
as achange of air, If you could devote an hour 
or two this very evening to sit with Miss Ash- 
lei), talk to her with your usual easy cheerful- 
Ness, and—” 

‘Anne,” interrupted Mrs. Poyntz, “1 will 
come and drink tea with you at half-past seven, 
and bring my knitting ; and perhaps, if vou ask 
him, Dr. Fenwick will come too! He can be 
toleraibly entertaining when he likes it.” 

‘It is too great a tax on his kindness, I fear,” 
said Mrs. Ashleigh. ‘* But,” she added cordial- 
ly, **T should be grateful indeed if he would 
spare us an hoar of his time.” 

I murmured antassent, which I endeavored to 
hot joyous, 

‘So that matter is settled,” said Mrs. Poyntz ; 

snd now I shall go to Mr. Vigors and prevent 
his further interference.” 


becn 


! 
tow 


‘Oh! but, Margaret, pray don’t offend him ; 
a connection of my poor dear Gilbert’s. And 
tetchy! Iam sure do not know how youll 


manage 
“To get rid him? Never fear. <As I 
Hiithyre every thing and every body,” said Mrs, 
Poyntz, bluntly. So she kissed her friend on 
the forehead, gave me a gracious nod, and, de- 
as the offer of my carriage, walked with her 
tal bris k, decided ‘tread down the short path 
toward the town. 
Mrs. Ashleigh timidly approached me, and 
t! furtive hand bas hfully insinuating the 
ateful fee ! 
“Stay,” said 1; ‘this is a case which needs 
the most constant watching. I wish to call so 


HARPER 


Ashleigh had purel La prett quiet horse 
for bie r a nters and, exes pr the sat 
Very witavorable, 1 rode daily with 
mel V a notable came strian 
and offen accom ed by, Miss Jane Vowiets 


| and other young Ladies of the Hill, I was gen- 
erally relieved from mm time to youn 
| ras sue returned homeward. ‘Thus we made 
| mother's preset he ¢ 
what direetion hack boom planned 
with Colonel Pi bist fallin 
with thr purty if avocation would 
| «At my suggestion, Mrs. Ashleigh now « 
lier house almost every evening to some of the 


Lilian Wits thits 
ot isd } r 


lial 
clam (iil 


neighboring families, 

ated to the intercourse 
own age, Music and 
the old house 


young | 
Hike 
games made 


vay. And the Hil 
gratefully acknowledged to Mrs. Poyntz “ that 
the Ashleighs were indeed 2 vrent acquisition,” 


But my happiness was not uncheckered. In 
thus unselfishly surrounding Lilian with others 


L telt the anguish of that Jealousy which is in 
separable from those earlier stages of love— 
When the lover as vet has won no right to that 
sell-con idence Which Cun only trom the 


assuruice that he is loved. 
In these social\réunions [ remained aloof from 


| Lilian saw her courted by the pas youny 
acdniirers whom her bea: ity and h fortune drew 
ind her: li r sott tace bricl mn the 


) ercise of the dance, which the gravity of my pro- 
lession rather thai mv fear forbade to} 
wed her laneh. so musically sulelacd. ravi 

} my ear ane tretting my heart as if the | 


often that I should seem the most greedy of doc- 
tors if my visits were to be computed at guineas. | 
Let me he at case to effect my cure; my pride 
of science is involved in it. And when among | 
“wll the young ladies of the ~ you can find me | 
none gt i a fresher bloom, or a fairer promise | 
of healthful life, than the alll nt you intrust to | 
n the fee and the dismissal. 

| 

| 


miy care, why, the 
Nay, may 1 must refer you to our friend, Mrs. 
Povnt Zz. It Was so settled with her b fore she 


There- 
1 esc aped. 


CHAPTER XY." 

In less than a week Lilian was convalese ent ; 
in less than a fortnight she regained her usual 
health: ms iy Mrs. Ashleigh declared that she 
his ul never known her daughter appear so checr- 
fui and look so well. IT had established a famil- 

at Abbots’ House: most of my 
were spent there. As horse exercise 
auportant part of my Mrs, 


har intimacy 


advice. 


| a kind of plaintive 


Were a mockery on niv sombre self ane my pre- 
sumptuous reams, But ne, sudd shvly, 
her eves would steal away trom these about het 

steal to the corner in which if 
missed me, and, mecting my own faze, tl ir 
light softened before they turncd away: and the 
color on her check would deepen ul te her 
lip there came a smile different trom the smile 
that it shed on othe: And then gnd‘then— 


all jealousy, all sadness vanished, and [ felt the 


glory Which blends with the growing belict that 
we are loved. 
In that diviner epoch of man’s mysterious 


passion, when ideas of Jpertection and purity, 
vague and tu before, start forth and con- 
cenire thr round one virgin that 


from the sea eation, mod by 


itive 
shape 
wele 


ri-es out of 


the Hlours and adorned by the Graces—how the 
that this archetype ot sweetness and 
beauty singles himself troin the millions, singles 
tor her « home, ¢ nnobles and lifts bis 
being. ‘Though after expericiuce may rebuke 
the mortals illusion that mistook for a daughter 
of Heaven a creature of clay like himec!t, vet for 
a while the tHlusion has grandeur, Theneh it 
comes from the senses which shall hater Op press 
and profane senses at tirst shrink into 
shade. he-hed by the presence that 
charms them. JA is brightest and best in 
the man has soa » ithe long dormant in- 
stincts of Lleaven, tand to hallow what 
to him seems lite’s -t « am ot the heave 
‘Lake the wings from the imave ef Love, and tl 
god disappears from the form! 

Thus, if at moments jealous dontt made my 
torture, so the moments rein? from 
for my rapture. But Thad a cance tor disg 
less acit less Varyiny le 

Despite Lilian’s recovery trom the»; ill 
ne=s which had more immediatcly ab-orbed 
care, L remained perplexed as to its cause and 


mother | cave it the con 
But the e 
files, When 


lo her 
ot ‘nervous, 
to mvselt all 


true nuture. 

vonient ¢ ithet 
dil not explain 
classified by it. ‘Phere was still, at 
no Cause Was apparent or con) 
change in the exp of her 
in the beat of her pulse; the oy 
fixed, the bloom would vani-h. the pulse would 
sink feebler and fecbhler till coal 
felt; vet there was no ‘ndication of heart «i 
of which such sudden lows rity of life is, in itseit, 
sometimes warning indication. ‘The chance 
would pass after a tiinmutes, 

which she se cdl unconse ist, nev- 


ressiotll 

become 


it 
few 


or, at | 


ér spoke—never appeared to heed what was said 
to lier, But in the CNpression of her count 

nance there was no character of suffering o1 
distress; on the contrary, a wondrous s ity 
that made her beauty more beauteous, her very 
youthfulness younger; and when .this spurious 


or partial kind of sy neope passed, recovered 
at once without ctfori, without acl 

that she had felt faint or unwell, but 
a sense of recruiied vitality, as the we 
from a sleep. | For the . her spirits 
more generally light ond 
have premised from her mothers previous de 


iowledging 
tuken with 
ary 


jovo is 4! 


scription, She would enter mirthfally inte t! 
mirth of voung COMpAniors | ber: she had 
evident quick » ptien «tf the sunny sides of 


lite; an intantine gratitude for kindness; an in- 


fantine Jovin the tritles that amuse ouly thos 
Who delight in tastes pure imple. 
when talk rose into graver more contem- 


plative topes, ler gitention became earnest and 
absorbed, and sometimes a rich e! nee, stiel 
as I have never before or since heard from 


startle me first into a wond 
soon into a disawor 
hts s n uttered to? 


sO voungd, would 
ings silence, 
For the th 


Vil} 


too fantastic, too visionary, too much akin to 
the vagaries of a wiid thouch beautiful imaci 
tion. And then L would seek to check, to se! 


th which my reason had 
of which I 
to the normal functie) 


to distract fancies w 
sympathy, and the 
garded as injurio' 
the brain. 
When thus, 


ometimes with a chilly «cn: 


sometimes with a half-sarcasiin: h, Two 
repress outpourings frantic ance 4, the 
SOLES of a torest bird, she would look at ni hh 


serrow —sometimes sigh and 
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hiver as she turned a Qnlv in these modes 
| 
“iit oth &rwise Wet 
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